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Abstract: The Christian biblical canon consists of the Old Testament (referenced as the 
Hebrew Bible by Jews), New Testament, and Apocrypha for some denominations (e.g., 
the Roman Catholic Church). The name “New Testament” is associated with, but 
misapplied with the Berit Hadasha/“New Covenant” which the Lord was to make with 
the Houses of Israel and Judah, not with Nations (Jer 31:30). A more accurate 
association/understanding is “new covenant in my (Jesus) blood” (Luke 22:20; 1 Cor 
11:25); “new covenant not of the letter but of the Spirit” (2 Cor 3:6); “the veil remains 
when the old covenant (Torah) is read” (2 Cor 3:14); and so on. The New Testament 
embraces 27 separate books of different size, composition, and focus. They include the 
Four Gospels (Matthew, Mark, Luke, John), the Acts of the Apostles, 13 Epistles by 
Paul, the Epistle to the Hebrews, Epistles by Peter, James, John, and Jude, and John’s 
Revelation (the Apocalypse). This article discusses the teachings and person of Jesus, 
as well as events in first-century Christianity (primarily spelled out in the Gospels and 
Pauline literature), evaluated from the perspective of Jewish-Christian polemics, 
apologetics, and respectful co-existential dialogue. 


Keywords: Jesus, Narratology, Teaching of Contempt, Dual Torah, Lex Talionis, Golden 
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n the context of our time, Pope John Paul II challenged members of the 

Pontifical Biblical Commission to help Christians understand that the 

Hebrew Scriptures are essential to their faith (1997). That is to say, Catholic 
mysteries, including annunciation, incarnation, crucifixion, resurrection, and 
redemption, are derived from the Hebrew biblical Weltanschauung. To speak 
of Jesus in the context of Judaism is affirmed by the Church’s acceptance of the 
Jewish Hebrew Bible as the Christian Old Testament, and this presents 
distinctive challenges to the visions of the other. When Jewish and Christian 
savants interweave the narrative and teachings of Jesus into the cultural and 
social life of first-century Judaism in the Land of Israel under the rule of Caesar, 
they pinpoint the evolving Christology of the Jesus believers, which conflicts 
with the viewpoints of the Rabbis and jurisdiction of Rome. Second, Christians 
and Jews committed to reading scripture together are deeply motivated by an 
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academic and reverential disposition toward rabbinic Judaism and the desire to 
correct the malign image of Jews and Judaism that emerges from erroneous 
readings of the Gospel sources. Arguably contra Iudaeos biases happen when 
historicity (Pharisaic kinship of Jesus, Peter, and Paul) is conflated with 
apologetic (“Give unto Caesar”) and polemic depictions (Jews are a deicidal 
and misanthropic people), and theological innovation (Christ replaces Torah). 

The desideratum is neither extreme skepticism nor full faith acceptance 
but rather a centralist position, somewhat contrary to an ecclesiastical tradition 
which teaches that truth is bounded and restricted to New Testament and early 
Christian kerygma (preaching) and didache (apologetics). Exploring the place 
of Jesus within Second Temple Judaism means to apply drash (insightful 
interpretation) to peshat (plain meaning of the text). Why so? Because Jesus the 
historical being, that is to say, the Jesus before the oral and written traditions, is 
transformed and transfigured into a narrative character that appears in the 
canonized New Testament. The Jesus in narratology is a fluid figure of creative, 
idyllic, and dogmatic imagination, whose realness cannot be fixed in any given 
episode, teaching, or telling. 

Thus, on reading the Gospel of John’s account of Jesus before the 
Sanhedrin, the trial before Pilate, and the sentence of death, one may project 
that the Evangelist’s Jewish opponents are the reason for the virtual negativity 
of the Joudaioi towards Jesus in his teaching and trial. Also, the cry of the mob, 
“His blood be upon us and on our children” (Matt 27:25) is neither an 
acceptance of guilt nor perpetual pedigree of damnation for the death of Jesus 
but can be seen as an expression of innocence that says if we are not innocent 
of this man’s blood then may the curse be fulfilled (see Acts 18:6 and b. Sanh. 
37a). 


Jewish-Christian Encounters 


The ground rule for Christian-Jewish scriptural reading and discussion 
is simple but complex. Let the Christian proclaim the core Christian dogma 
(Easter faith) and dicta (e.g., Jesus “the living bread that came down from 
heaven” [ John 6:51] is the savior of Israel) without a hint or utterance of anti- 
Judaism. Likewise, the Jewish observant needs be aware and sensitive of the 
claims of Christian identity. The objective in the quest for the rediscovery, and 
possibly reclamation by Jews, of the Jewish Jesus is to penetrate the wall of 
separation and suspicion of “law and grace” and enable the believer in the 
Second Testament to appreciate the saga and salvation of Israel experientially 
in terms of Judaism, that is to say, in accordance with the teaching of Moses 
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and the exegesis of the Sages of Israel. Reciprocally, the follower of the Torah 
way learns the how and why of the Christian relationship to the Sinai covenant 
as presented in the Christian spirit of scriptural inspiration and tradition, a 
strong sign that the centuries-old “teaching of contempt” is not doable for 
Christians and Jews in dialogue, where a shared biblical tradition is the surest 
sign that the stumbling blocks of religious intolerance can be overcome. Take 
lex talionis, for example. 

Three times the Pentateuch mentions the legislation of /ex taliones (the 
law of retaliation, of an “eye for an eye” (Exod 21:23—25; Lev 24:19-20; Deut 
19:18—21). Though the law of “measure for measure” existed in the Ancient 
Near East, there is little evidence that the Torah meant that this legislation 
should be fulfilled literally except in the case of willful murder. “Life for life” 
is taken literally in cases of homicidal intention, and fair compensation is 
appropriate when physical injuries are not fatal. Equitable monetary 
compensation is deemed appropriate by the Oral Torah in the case of a pregnant 
woman whose unborn child’s life is lost and when animal life is forfeited. 
Indeed, the Written Torah casts aside all doubts regarding the intent of the 
biblical /ex talionis injunction: “And he that kills a beast shall make it good; 
and he that kills a man shall be put to death” (Lev 24:21). 

Rejecting the literal application of /ex talionis puts an end to the mean- 
spirited charge that Judaism is “strict justice.” Similarly, the words of Jesus on 
the Torah (“For truly, I say to you, till heaven and earth pass away, not an iota, 
not a dot, will pass from the law until all is accomplished” [Matt. 5:18]) beckon 
interpretation. The Christian citing Matt 5:38-39a (“You have heard that it was 
said, ‘an eye for an eye and a tooth for a tooth.’ But I say to you, Do not resist 
one who is evil”) to teach that “Jesus cancels the law of revenge and replaces it 
with the law of love” is wrong on two accounts: 1) syntactically, the Greek text 
of Matt 5:39 reads and not but, thereby removing the onus of change; and 2) 
scripturally, the text in context (see Matt 5:21—26, 27-30, Jesus on murder and 
adultery) instructs not cancellation but affirmation of the commandments. Thus, 
Jesus, like the Sages, focuses on the significance of the Teaching and its 
cautionary warning about wrongdoing in “thoughts, words, and deeds.” 

Nonetheless, there are significant differences in retaliation between 
Jesus and the Rabbis. In Matt 5:38—39, Jesus addresses ‘ayin tachat ‘ayin (“eye 
for eye”) in terms of personal revenge and related implementations, but the 
Rabbis’ understanding is mamon tachat ‘ayin (“value of an eye’’), and this is 
seen as remedial justice for the guilty and concern for the injured. Also, a 
Christian interpretation of the scripture, “You shall love your neighbor as 
yourself” (Lev 19:18) preceded by the prohibition, “You shall not take 
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vengeance or bear a grudge,” (Lev 19:18) is the foundation of the Golden Rule: 
“In everything do to others as you would have them do to you; for this is the 
law and the prophets” (Matt 7:12; cf. too Luke 6:31). However, the Jewish 
position is somewhat different. In the text, “love your neighbor” (Lev 19:18) is 
followed by “You shall keep my statutes/chugqotai (revelatory laws without 
applicable reason)” (Lev 19:19). In the rabbinic tradition, the covenantal 
partnership at Sinai represents the modus operandi to apply the love 
commandment albeit taught in negative terms, “Whatever is hateful to you do 
it not to another.” The negative version of the Golden Rule suggests the frailty 
of subjective thinking, i.e., “What is good for me, is good for you.” The non- 
rational nature of chugqotai supports this point of view. 

Participants in Jewish-Christian scriptural dialogue aim to show the 
interdependence of Jewish and Christian biblical traditions and do so by 
truncating cultural, historical, psychological, religious, and theological 
differences between them. Some may see this and the absence of sustained 
critical discussion of texts and historical issues as major weaknesses, but we do 
not. There is something refreshing in connecting sentences to sentences, parts 
to whole, book to books. Spiritually informative, evocative in hermeneutics, 
less interested in critical scholarship that parses Jewish and Christian Scriptures 
into strands and schools and more concerned in Torah and Gospels that instruct 
in moral values and fellowship. Scriptural dialogue is a religiously correct 
lesson for two sibling-religions whose God is the Author of All. 


Perpetual Divide: 
Torah Dictum and New Testament Theology 


Various biblical verses point to the Pentateuch as Torah distinct from 
the rest of the Scriptures. The verse “Moses charged us with the Teaching 
(Torah) as the heritage of the congregation of Jacob” (Deut 33:4) suggests the 
inalienable importance of Torah to Israel: it is to be transmitted from age to age, 
and this transmission has become the major factor for the unity of the Jewish 
people throughout their wanderings. The Sages of the Talmud kept the Torah 
alive and made its message relevant in different regions and times. This has 
been done by means of the Rabbinic hermeneutic of a Dual Torah that has been 
read into verses from the book of Exodus. Regarding God’s words to Moses on 
the covenantal relationship between Himself and Israel, it is said in Exodus, 
“write down (ktav) these words, for in accordance (‘al pi; literally, “by the 
mouth”) with these words I have made a covenant with you and with Israel” 
(Exod 34:27), and, “I will give you the stone tablets with the teachings (torah) 
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and commandments which I have inscribed (Atav-ti) to instruct (by word of 
mouth) them” (Exod 24:12). The Sages saw the words “write, accordance, 
instruct” as the warrant for the Written Torah (Torah Shebiktav) and the Oral 
Torah (Torah Shehb‘al Peh). In their view, the Written Torah of Moses is 
eternal and the Oral Torah, the application of the Written Torah to forever 
changing historic situations, continues to uncover new levels of depth and 
meaning and thus make new facets of Judaism visible and meaningful in each 
generation. 

From the early Church Fathers to the medieval era of polemics- 
apologetics to the Enlightenment and in present times, biblical theology is the 
heartbeat of the Word of God. The large number of works devoted to this 
discipline is informed by Christian interpretation which provides the genre's 
narration and justification. However, much of the information offered is 
packaged Christology that flows osmotically from the New Testament to the 
Hebrew Scriptures and back to the New Testament giving the impression that 
the Scriptures of Jews and Christians are reciprocally closed and dependent. But 
does Jewish tradition read, let alone believe, “Old Testament” theology? Do 
Christians know, let alone care, that the underpinnings of the classical Church 
are fortified by questionable Christology? On the former, a cursory look at 
Nizzahon Vetus, part of the important Jewish-Christian debate which reached 
its height in Christian Europe during the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, 
suggests certainly not. On the latter, there is much in classical Christology that 
the leadership in European churches utilized to advance des Fiihrers Wunsch— 
the total annihilation of the Jewish body and soul. 


Nizzahan Vetus (“Old Book of Polemics”) 


The redactor of Nizzahan Vetus (“Old Book of Polemics’”) takes 
seriously the rabbinic charge of Avot 2: 14 and b. Sanh. 38b and argues inter 
alia: (1) God is absolute, pure existence, unqualified and ineffable, by whose 
will the world was created; (2) statements about Jesus, Messiah, Virgin Birth, 
atonement, sacrifices, and other sancta of medieval Christendom grow out of 
ambiguous theosophic passages in Scriptures reinterpreted in the image of 
Church traditions; (3) the Torah is irrefutable; Israel, Land and People, are 
immortal; (4) a number of Church doctrines and practices are inconsistent with 
New Testament passages, themselves a potpourri of contradictions, e.g., Christ 
of Peace and Jesus cursing the fig tree (Mark 11:11—14 and parallels) and a 
Canaanite woman (Matt 15: 21—28 and parallels); and his words, “I come not 
to send peace on earth, but a sword” (Matt 10:34); Gospels and Pauline abolition 
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of Sabbath, Jewish holy days, circumcision, and dietary laws, and Jesus's 
declaration, “Heaven and earth may pass away, but nothing in the Torah of 
Moses will pass way” (Matt 5: 18). 

The discussion on Trinitarianism in Nizzahan Vetus underscores the 
work’s aggressive scriptural-philosophic method. If God is immutable then he 
cannot become finite; if God is incorporeal then he cannot willfully limit 
himself as a man; if the Father is of the same nature and essence of the Son, 
then how is the latter conceived and the former infinitely eternal? If God is in 
the Womb then is he not absent in Heaven and elsewhere? Can one speak 
logically of the birth of God, his advancement in age and wisdom temptation 
by Satan? Can one speak of his being ridiculed, crucified, buried? If Jesus (God 
the Second Person) prayed for the salvation of his flesh, then his prayers were 
ineffectual; if he prayed for his divinity, they were unnecessary. 

There are New Testament passages that speak of the inequality of 
Father and Son (John 10:30; 14:28); different wills of Father and Son (John 
5:28-30); evidence that God and Jesus are not one and the same (Mark 13; 4, 
32: Luke 22: 31-32; John 5: 30-33; 12:49; 14: 23-24, etc.). Furthermore, Mark 
13:32 speaks of knowledge hidden from Jesus and known to Father and Holy 
Spirit (Third Person of the Trinity), and Luke 12:10 speaks of forgiveness of 
sin by Father and Son but not by the Holy Spirit. Now if the three are one, why 
is there a demarcation in knowledge and forgiveness by the persons of the 
triunity of God? Clearly, Nizzahon Vetus argues from the mainstream of Jewish 
tradition that there is one indivisible God (Deut 6:4); there is no god with Him 
(Deut 32:39; Isa 44:6—8); nor is likeness of him possible (Exod 20:4; Deut 5:8); 
he is ultimately responsible for good and evil (thus no Satan, Isa 45:7) and “no 
man may see Me and live” (Exod 33:20). Though he is one, He has many 
misnomers, but on that day his name will be one (Zech 14:9; ultimate line in the 
Aleinu prayer recited thrice daily). 

There are times when Nizzahon Vetus advances a redundant argument, 
is ignorant of a Christian practice and or interpretation, and cites non-biblical 
accounts of Jesus and his followers. In sum, however, the work is a cogent 
model of rabbinical exegetical polemics, whose main points figure significantly 
as to why Judaism does not nor cannot embrace logically the foundation of 
Christianity and by extension, “Old Testament” theology. 

Is the framework of Jewish-Christian discussion limited to historical, 
political, and sociological perspectives? What to make of Christian verities 
which buckled under Nazi slogans in the lands of Christendom? Can Halakhic 
Judaism engage Christianity on its own turf—theological matters—without fear 
of compromise, converting, capitulation? If not, then how to teach “Have we 
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not all one father? Has not God created us?” (Mal 2: 11), a clear indication to 
respect differences among people of the Lord; including differences on religious 
matters. 


Jewish-Christian Dialogue, 
Understanding Where We Stand 


Biblical exegesis clothed in dialogue has all the possibilities and 
dangers inherent in any real communication. On the one hand, it can extend 
one’s experience at the most profound level of his/her religious sensitivities. On 
the other hand, it can devaluate one’s past attitude and ideas and develop a new 
orientation of what it means to be scripturally informed. Comparisons are 
inevitable, and this may lead to a crisis in faith interpretation. That is to say, the 
old meaning/orientation may have to disintegrate while a new one emerges. 
Clearly, visions of the other are altered when Christians and Jews read 
Scriptures in dialogue. Take Shema’, Messiah, and Incarnation, for example. 


(A) Shema* and the Names of God 


Catholic, Orthodox, Evangelical, Pentecostal, and Messianic Jews 
across the spectrum affirm the infallible, unerring Word of God is Holy 
Scriptures, from Genesis to Revelation, and believe in the Creator of heaven 
and earth, who is eternally existent in the plural unity revealed in the Shema: 
“Hear O Israel, the LORD (Yahweh) is our God (Elohim), the LORD (Yahweh) 
is one” (Deut 6:4). The Father, the Son, and the Holy Spirit are united in God 
(Elohim). In rabbinic halakha, reading the Trinity into the Shema is 
unprecedented; further, divine unity is sufficiently expressed, “Hear O Israel, 
the Lord our God is One.” Hence, the Shema verse in the context of Israelite 
monolatry asserts the First and Second Commandments of bein ‘adam la- 
Makom (“man/one’s duties towards God”) noted in the Decalogue: recognition 
of the sovereignty, unity, and spirituality of God (“I 
am Yahweh your Elohim [God] who brought you out of the land of Egypt...you 
shall have no other Elohim [gods] before Me...nor bow down nor serve them’”’) 
(Exod 20:2, 3-6; Deut 5:6, 7-10). And eisegesis of the exaggerated ‘ayinin ¥y 
mw (“hear”) and daletin 71m & (“one”) spell ‘ed (“witness”) to the absolute 
unity of God; hence Yeshua, worshipped as truly God and Man (and other 
Messianic belief articles) is totally unacceptable and incompatible to (Rabbinic) 
Judaism. For the Sages, the sentences of the Shema (Deut 6:4—9) speak of four 
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essentials: dogma (monotheism), duty (love), discipline (study), and method 
(joining letter and spirit). 

Nonetheless, the earliest New Testament writings—the Pauline 
Epistles—contain evidence that the devotional attention Jews directed to God 
now included Jesus, venerated as the risen Christ, Son of God, Son of Man. It 
is argued that Paul’s language referring to Jesus as Lord and attributing to him 
the role of Wisdom (Prov 8) and the Gospels’ oft-repeated Son of Man reflects 
the reference and reverence for heavenly figures in extended Second Temple 
Judaism but leads to separation. Consider Jesus’ response to the High Priest, 


But he was silent and did not answer. Again the high priest asked him, “Are 
you the Messiah, the Son of the Blessed One?” Jesus said, “I am; and ‘you 
will see the Son of Man seated at the right hand of the Power,’ and ‘coming 
with the clouds of heaven.’” (Mark 14:61—2) 


Here the figure of the Son of Man of Jesus’ self-confession is very much 
like the apocalyptic figure from Daniel and I Enoch which spells universal 
expectation. “Messiah” is associated with Israel’s chosen destiny. Reference 
Jesus as the “Son of the Blessed” and so in one persona the immanent, universal, 
and divine are united replacing the scriptural and rabbinic understanding of 
roles of Israel, Nations, and God. This sets the Church on a trajectory, and from 
the Fourth Century and onward (Nicea, Athanasius and Constantine) would 
cause profound theological consequences that seeded the supersessionist 
theology that the Church had superseded Israel as the beneficiary of God’s 
promises and God’s blessings. Today’s post-supersessionist Christian, 
however, has restored the pristine role of Israel and adds that the immanent and 
universal role of Jesus as Son of Man unites the hope of salvation for all 
mankind, Jew and Gentile together (Gal 3:28; 1 Cor 12:13; Col 3:11). 


(B) Jesus Proclaimed Mashiach/Messiah 


As the promised Messiah (Matt 26:62-64; Mark 14:60—-62; Luke 
22:60—70 among others) Jesus did not meet the conditions which the prophetic- 
rabbinic tradition associated with the coming of the Messiah. Indeed, there was 
no harmony, freedom, peace, and unity in the Land of Israel—signs of the 
Messianic Age— and enmity and strife abounded everywhere. Not a false but 
failed Redeemer of the Jews, as witnessed by the words of the “King of the 
Jews” at the cross: Eli, Eli, lama sabachthani (“My God, my God, why have 
You forsaken [italics added] me”)? (Matt 27:46; Mark 15:34). 
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Notwithstanding, he was a loyal son of Israel, whose commitment to the Torah 
(Matt 5:17—20)—albeit radical and reformist—and his remarks about the great 
commandment (Matt 22:37 = Mark 12:30 = Luke 10:27—Deut 6:5; Mark 12:29— 
Deut 6:4; Matt 23:39 = Mark 12:31 = Luke 10:27b—Lev 19:18; Mark 12:33-f. 
I Sam 15:22) were steadfast and comparable to Pharisaic Judaism of the day. 
For Christians, reconciliation of God and humanity by the death and 
resurrection of Jesus are viewed as the surest sign of his messiahship in the 
present world order. His Second Coming will establish the Peace on Earth 
expected by Jews in their firm belief in the Messianic Age signified by no more 
war, exile, peace, and tranquility for all. 


(C) Incarnation 


A Jewish reading of Jesus in the Synoptic Gospels puts him in history 
and not in divinity. The Jesus of different Christologies could never find support 
in Judaism, since the God-man of the “hypostatic union” is foreign to Judaism's 
teaching on absolute monotheism. Yet God’s presence in a given time, 
particular place, and “face to face” is viewed from the Christian perspective as 
an encounter of God’s indwelling among the biblical Israelites, a prolegomenon 
to God’s fullness of Incarnation, the critically central event to God’s 
relationship to humanity. Several supported verses are stretched (e.g., angelic 
force not God appears to Abraham and eats with him (Gen 18:1), wrestles with 
Jacob (Gen. 32:24, 30), etc.) but the metaphoric/mystical/non-rational Divine 
Presence is sincere. The dicta, “Chosen People,” “Holy Land” embrace God’s 
intimacy in and with a people with whom Jesus was born, lived, and died. For 
centuries, Church tradition theologically taught and ecclesiastically mandated 
that the presence of God within the people Israel centralized within one Jew, 
Jesus of Nazareth, crucified by his own (Matt 27:25; John 8317, 42ff.; Eph 2:14— 
18; 1 Thess 2:15, etc.). Rationalist Jewish traditionalists see no problem in the 
Christian teaching of experiencing the God of Israel through the life-teaching- 
death-resurrection of Rabbi Jesus. Post-supersessionist Christians and 
Messianic Jews would agree. Alas, for supersessionist Christianity, the 
severance of Jesus from his people is mandated as the necessary punishment for 
their misbelief, mistreatment, and ultimate participatory role they played in the 
Crucifixion. 
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Teshuvah: 
Response and Return 


Admittedly, dialogue at times creates unexpected friction, of a kind 
found in chronicles and hoary debates, if aggressively done for the purpose of 
settling a score. Progress, not regress, in Christian-Jewish dialogue is only 
possible if old canards are exposed and reciprocal teachings of respect are 
encouraged. For example, proper dialogue on John 8 neither overlooks the harsh 
statements against the Jews and explains them in a setting in life of that time, 
nor allows misguided judgments of mean-spirited hermeneutics to pass by 
unchallenged, nor allows a conjunctional albeit controversial thought to go by 
untested. To illustrate, the “I am” of John 8:24, is such an example. It reveals 
an aura of divinity by Jesus because his words, “I am the one I claim to be,” can 
be equated with God’s identity to Moses, “I Am that I Am” (Exod 3:14). For 
the Christian divine, this can be interpreted as “I Am’(God) is revealed in “I 
Am’(Jesus). But the text continues, “He (God) said, ‘Thus shall you say unto 
the children of Israel: 1 Am has sent me [Moses] to you” (Exod 3: 14) This can 
mean that God as God not God as Jesus is the absolute and sufficient revelation 
of the divine pathos for the Jewish people. 

The significance attached to the Name of God in the above midrashic 
discussion dispels illusion by illustration. The holiness, sanctity, and power of 
God’s call are heard equally and necessarily differently by Church and 
Synagogue, one by Christ and the other by Torah. However, the completeness 
of God’s Name, meaning his essence and plan, is hidden in this world forever 
(In the unvocalized Hebrew of the Torah, “this is my Name /’/m” can be read 
not as “forever” but “to be hidden.” See Exod 3:15b.) but in the fullness of time 
it will be made known: “Therefore my people shall know my Name; therefore, 
on that day, that "Ani Hu’ (Name of God, the shem ham-mephorash) is 
speaking: here am I” (Isa 52:6). 

It is incumbent upon Jews and Christians together in dialogue to bring 
that day speedily in our lifetime. 
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